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THE  NEW  YEAR 


I  am.  the  New  Year,  and  I  come  to  you  pure 

and  unstained, 
Fresh  from  the  hand  of  God. 
Each  day,  a  precious  pearl,  to  you  isr  given 
That  you  must  string  upon  the  silver  thread 

of  hfe 

Once   strung   can   never   be   unchreaded,  but 
stays 

An  undying  record  of   your  faith   and  skill. 
Each  golden  minute  link  you  then  must  weld 
into  the  chain  of  hours 

-     .1.      r  ■ 


That  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link. 
Into  your  hands  is  given  all  the  wealth  and 
power 

To  make  yoiir  life  just  what  you  will. 

I     give      to    you,    free    and   unstinted  twelve 

glorious  months 
Of  soothing  rain  and  sunshine  golden; 
The  days  for  work  and  rest,   the  nights  for 

peaceful  slumber. 
All   that  I   have  I  give   with   love  unspoken. 
All  that  I  ask — you  keep  the  faith  unbroken! 

J.  D  Templeton. 


Some  of  Our  Educational  Needs  , 

AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  THE  WASHINGTON,  1926,  CONVENTION  OF  THE 
i_     '  fi -NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  DEAF 

-i  i  ;      ■  BY  DR.  PERCIVAL  HALL  -  ' 


O  MUCH  has  been  accomplished 
in  educating  deaf  children  in  this 
country  since  the  establishment 
of  the  first  permanent  school  for 
the  deaf  at  Hartford  by  T.  H.  GaL 
laudet,  in  1817,  that  we  may  well  be 
proud  of  the  record  that  has  been 
made  by  our  schools  up  to  the  present 
time.        .       „  , 

The  early  institutions  were  looked 
upon  by  the  public  as  asylums  rather 
than  educational  institutions,  and  were 
often  poorly  supported;  were  able  to 
give  only  a  short  term  of  years  to  the 
pupils,  and  did  not  reaqh  a  great  per- 
centage of  the  children  in  the  country 
districts.  Now  every  State  in  the  Union 
either  has  its  own  school  or  provides 
for  the  education  of  its  deaf  children 


at  public  expense  within  its  own  bor- 
ders or  in  some  neighboring  State. 
This  means  a  great  number  of  res- 
idential institutions  throughout  the 
country.  There  have  also  been  estab- 
lished in  our  large  cities,  and  even  in 
some  of  our  small  towns,r  day  schools 
for  our  deaf  children  in  very  large 
numbers.  There  is  a  further  group  of 
private  and  denorninational  sdiools 
serving  a  small  field,  but  adding  to  the 
whole  number,  which  in  all  provide 
for  the  education  of  ever  16,000  deaf 
children. 

The  school  life  of  these  children 
has  been  added  to  greatly,  both  by; 
reducing  the  age  at  which  children 
may  enter  school  and  by  increasing  the 
number  of  years  during  which  they 
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receive  instruction.  Compulsory  school 
laws  have  been  passed  in  many  States, 
requiring  that  all  deaf  children  be  in 
school  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

Courses  in  manual  training  have 
been  introduced  and  have  become  a 
great  factor  in  the  successful  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf.  Much  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  school  course.  The 
teaching  of  speech  has  been  promoted 
very  strongly. 

A  number  of  old  institutions  have 
been  added  to  by  modern  buildings  or 
have  been  completely  abandoned,  and 
in  their  place  up-to-date  buildings  and 
equipment  have  been  substituted. 

There  is  cause  for  rejoicing  and 
congratulation  among  the  deaf  of  this 
country  in  the  advance  made  in  the 
education  of  the  deaf  children  all  these 
years,  and  in  the  independence  and 
high  standing  which  the  deaf  have  at- 
tained in  every  part  of  our  country. 
It  is  never  possible,  however,  to  say 
in  the  history  of  any  country  that 
advance  should  be  stopped  unless  the 
the  advance  has  been  along  the  wrong 
lines. 

that  advance  should  be  stopped  un- 
less the  advance  has  been  along  the 
wrong  lines. 

It  is  my  purpose  today  to  make 
some  suggestions  as  to  possible  needs 
in  our  schools  for  the  deaf  for  further 
advancement  and  some  criticisms  of 
conditions  now  existing  in  these 
schools,  with  the  hope  that  you  well 
trained  and  educated  men  and  women 
of  the  country  will  use  your  influence 
to  see  that  real  progress  continues  in 
our  educational  work  for  the  deaf. 

The  first  endeavor  in  some  parts  of 
our  country  which  is  needed,  in  con- 
nection with  our  schools  for  the  deaf 
is  an  endless  educational  campaign 
among  the  powers  that  be  and  among 
the  general  public  as  to  the  true  na- 
ture of  our  schools  for  the  deaf.They 
are  still  in  some  States  classed  as  chari- 
table institutions    by  the    State  laws. 


Perhaps  more  unfortunate  than  this,  is 
the  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
school  teachers,  business  men  and  the 
public  generally,  that  our  schools  are 
strictly  educational  institutions  and 
that  the  children  in  these  schools  are 
entitled  to  the  very  best  instruction, 
the  best  equipment  possible  for  their 
teaching  and  the  best  maintenance 
that  can  be  given,  all  at  the  public 
expense.  In  every  large  State  where 
the  adult  deaf  are  organized,  I  believe 
it  should  be  part  of  the  work  of  such 
organization  to  get  in  touch  with 
school  officials,  educational  institu- 
tions, business  men,  teachers,  and  im- 
press upon  them  all  this  point  of 
view.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
N.  A.  D.  has  already  done  much 
work  along,  these  lines,  but  I  am  also 
aware  that  the  public  in  general  is 
still  woefully  ignorant  of  the  possibi- 
lities of  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
the  successful  work  of  deaf  people 
after  finishing  school. 

The  next  step  in  improving  our 
situation  educationally  is  to  see  that 
every  State  in  the  Union  has  compul- 
sory education  laws  with  proper  en- 
forcement, providing  for  not  less  than 
twelve  years  of  school  work  for  all 
deaf  children  and  a  requirement  that 
deaf  children  of  say  seven  years  or 
over  must  be  in  school  for  the  period 
mentioned.  It  would  also  be  of  val- 
ue to  have  an  extension  period  of 
three  years  provided,  during  which 
the  pupil  may  continue  his  education 
on  the  statement  of  the  superintend- 
ent that  the  pupil  will  benefit  from 
such  tuition.  It  is  true  that  many 
States  already  have  compulsory  school 
laws.  But  the  average  school  life  of 
deaf  children  is  only  about  eight 
years,  even  when  more  than  this 
period  of  free  tution  is  allowed.  The 
state  of  affairs  in  connection  with  thij 
point  will,  I  hope,  be  shown  forth  in 
the  near  future  by  the  surveys  of 
schools  for  the  deaf  recently  con- 
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school  it  is  deaf  children,  who  are 
more  severely  handicapped  than  any 
other  class  in  the  matter  of  obtaining 
education  from  their  personal  contact 
with  others. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  schools 
themselves,  their  staffs,  methods  and 
equipment;  and  look  into  the  question 
of  future  improvement  in  the  school 
itself.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
equipment  should  be  good.  Some  of 
our  schools  are  crowded,  some  of  them 
are  handicapped  with  old  buildings, 
both  for  dormitory  purposes  and  for 
school  uses  which  are  not  as  comfort- 
able, as  fireproof,  or  as  well  adapted 
to  teaching  purposes  as  they  should 
be.  Where  new  buildings  and  new 
equipment  are  needed,  I  am  sure  that 
your  organization  will  stand  behind 
the  schools  heads  in  urging  upon  legis- 
latures the  provision  of  proper  school 
equipment. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  par- 
ticularly to  the  equipment  for  indus- 
trial teaching.  In  the  old  days  the 
schools  for  the  deaf  were  far  ahead  of 
schools  for  hearing  children  in  the 
matter  of  industrial  training  and  shop 
equipment.  I  am  sorry  to  say  my  own 
opinion  at  the  present  time  is  that  the 
schools  for  the  deaf  are  not  maintain- 
ing their  leadership.  Manual  training 
high  schools  and  manual  training  clas- 
ses in  junior  high  schools  are  being 
established  throughout  the  country  for 
hearing  children,  equipped  wi^h  high 
grade  machinery  and  with  teachers 
who  have  been  specially  trained  to 
handle  this  equipment.  If  the  gra- 
duates from  our  schools  for  the  deaf 
are  to  maintain  their  ability  to  compete 
with  their  hearing  brothers  and  sisters, 
leaving  school  well  trained  for  crafts- 
manship, there  is  need  in  our  schools 
for  the  deaf  for  much  larger  expendi- 
tures along  these  line.  Superintend- 
ent A.  E.  Pope,  of  the  New  Jersey 
School,  believes  most  heartily  in  limit- 
ing the  number  of  trades  taught  in 
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any  of  our  State  schools,  to  those  best 
adapted  for  the  State  and  in  carrying 
out  the  training  in  such  limited  num- 
ber of  trades  to  a  high  point  of  success. 
This  may  mean  the  expenditure  of 
considerable  sums  of  money  for  mod- 
ern machinery  and  tools,  but  above 
all  it  means  the  providing  of  real 
teachers  of  trades  in  all  of  our  schools 
for  the  deaf,  of  considerable  size. 

The  schools  should  abolish  the 
utilitarian  idea  that  the  shops  are  to 
serve  mainly  as  repair  shops  for  the 
institution  and  should  make  them  real 
trade  schools.  This  does  not  mean 
that  much  of  the  repairing,  furnishing, 
painting,  etc.,  at  the  institution,  can- 
not be  profitably  done  both  for  the 
school  and  for  the  pupils  through  the 
manual  training  department,  but  it 
does  means  that  each  trade  should  be 
in  the  charge  of  a  competent  well-paid 
instructor  who  knows  how  to  teach  his 
trade;  and  it  means  certainly  in  the 
largest  schools,  a  definite  industrial  de- 
partment under  the  charge  of  a  highly 
intelligent,  broad-minded  head,  who  is 
to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
important  officials  of  the  school  and 
consulted  as  frequently  by  the  execu- 
tive as  the  principals  of  th  school  de- 
partment is.  , 

The  question  of  intensive  industrial 
instruction  in  the  later  years  of  a 
pupil's  life  is  also  one  which  should 
receive  more  attention  in  this  country. 
During  my  trip  to  England  last  sum- 
mer, I  was  much  struck  by  the  splen- 
did trades  work  done  in  the  school  at 
Manchester  by  post  graduates  of  six- 
teen years  of  age  or  over.  Some  of 
these  took  their  training  as  appren- 
tices in  the  city,  and  others  received 
their  work  under  skillful  teachers  in 
the  school  itself.  A  very  large  share 
of  the  student's  time  for  three  years 
is  given  in  the  school  to  trade  teach- 
ing, with  a  result  that  in  spite  of  the 
lack  of  employment  in  England,  be- 
tween 80  per  cent  to  90  per  cent  of 
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the  graduates  of  this  school  were 
working  last  summer.  This  matter  has 
been  taken  up  at  several  of  our 
schools,  among  them  the  New  Jersey 
School  and  the  Mt.  Airy  School,  par- 
ticularly in  the  teaching  of  printing,  by 
allowing  post  graduates  courses  to  cer- 
tain students.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  a  large  amount  of  time  might  be 
spent  with  the  other  students  in  all  of 
our  schools  in  trades  teaching  with 
great  profit,  giving  the  opportunity 
of  two  or  three  years'  advanced  work 
not  only  to  particular  pupils  in  partic- 
ular lines,  but  to  practically  all  pupils, 
especially  girls  for  whom  trades  teach- 
ing needs  much  expansion. 

We  come  to  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant subject  of  all  in  connection  with 
the  education  of  deaf  children,  and 
this  is  the  teacher.  In  the  early  history 
of  the  education  of  the  deaf  in  this 
country  a  very  high  type  of  young 
man  was  obtained  to  take  up  the  work 
of  teaching  the  deaf.  At  the  present 
lime  about  one-fifth  of  the  teachers  in 
our  schools  are  men,  and  many  of  these 
no  doubt  are  engaged  only  in  indus- 
trial training. 

On  of  the  greatest  needs  in  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  deaf  today  is  for  men 
teachers.  Some  of  the  most  success- 
ful and  able  teachers  that  have  ever 
v/orked  in  our  schools  have  been 
women,  but  there  is  no  question  but 
that  in  our  schools  for  the  hearing  and 
schools  for  the  deaf  the  proportion  of 
men  teachers  should  be  increased  if 
it  is  possible  to  find  the  right  type  of 
men  and  keep  them  in  educational 
work.  In  this  respect,  the  normal  class 
at  Gallaudet  College,  established  by 
Dr.  Gallaudet,  has  done  most  valuable 
work,  but  it  will  be  impossible  to  in- 
duce young  men  to  remain  in  our  pro- 
fession unless  there  is  opportunity  for 
real  promotion  and  adequate  salaries 
are  given. 

The  question  of  good  teachers  is,  of 
course,  far  more  important  than  that 
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of  equipment.  Even  without  reason- 
ably good  desks  and  blackboards,  the 
enthusiastic  and  well  trained  teacher 
can  produce  good  results.  There  is  too 
much  difference  in  the  range  of  salar- 
ies   in  our  various  schools  and  in  too 
many  cases  there  is  a  tendency  to  pay 
the  teachers  of  the  deaf  even  smaller 
salaries  than  the  poorly  paid  public 
school  teachers  of  hearing  children. 
There  is  too  little  encouragement  for 
the  teacher  to  improve  himself  edu- 
cationally. While  there  has  been  an 
improvement  in  the  salary  question, 
it  still  remains  a  matter  in  which  your 
influence  is  needed.  Heads  of  schools 
who  are  asking  for  budgets  which  will 
provide  for  well-paid  teachers,  should 
be  given  the  backing  of  your  powerful 
organization.  Young  men  who  show 
an  interest  in  the  deaf  can  be  en- 
couraged to  take  training  to  become 
teachers  of  the  deaf.  When  adequate 
salaries  are  finally  paid,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  a  larger  proportion  of  men 
can  be  persuaded  to  enter  and  remain 
in  our  teaching  profession.  It  is  very 
striking  that  in  England,  where  reason- 
able salaries  are  now  paid  th  rougn  the 
assistance  of  the  central  government, 
and  a  national  pension  plan  is  in  ex- 
istence, the  proportion  of  men  teach- 
ers in  the  schools  is  probably  twice  as 
great  as  it  is  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  that  gra- 
dually State  legislatures  are  being  per- 
suaded to  place  our  schools  for  the 
deaf  in  the  class  of  strictly  education- 
al institutions  and  to  take  them  out- 
side the  field  of  politics.  Unfortunate- 
ly, in  some  States  these  happy  results 
have  not  yet  been  accomplished. 
There  again  is  a  field  for  work  by  the 
N.  A.  D.,  in  which  I  am  sure  there  is 
room  for  further  progress. 

Another  step  has  been  begun  in 
some  of  our  schools  which,  to  my 
mind,  is  of  great  significance  in  their 
educational  work.  This  is  the  appoint- 
ment of  social  workers,  whose  duty 
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it  is  to  form  close  connecting  links  be- 
tween the  school  and  the  home  and  the 
industrial  field.  Such  workers  are  al- 
ready employed  by  the  Illinois  School 
and  the  Mt.  Airy  School.  The  State 
of  Minnsota  employs  such  an  agent, 
but  I  believe  he  is  not  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  head  of  the  school  for  the 
deaf.  Many  valuable  suggestions  may 
come  to  the  head  of  the  school  through 
the  same  channel.  Industrial  condi- 
tions in  various  parts  of  the  State  can 
be  studied  with  advantage  to  the  deaf 
workers  and  openings  for  those  out  of 
employment  can  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  seekers  for  positions.  With 
the  growth  of  our  great  cities  and  the 
increase  in  our  population  generally, 
the  matter  of  obtaining  work  is  going 
to  become  more  and  more  serious  for 
deaf  people.  I  think,  therefore,  that 
this  move  of  having  a  social  and  indus- 
trial worker  in  our  schools  should  be 
encouraged  and  all  important  institu- 
ions  should  be  asked  to  adopt  some 
plan  of  this  kind  as  soon  as  possible. 

One  of  the  most  widely  discussed, 
and  of  course,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant questions  in  regard  to  the  educa- 
tion for  the  deaf  is  methods  employed 
in  our  schools.  In  this  respect,  there 
has  been  a  tremendous  change  since 
Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet  established 
the  Hartford  School.  It  seems  to  be 
pretty  well  agreed  now  by  the  most 
experienced  educators  of  the  deaf,  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  deaf  children 
can  be  as  well  educated  by  oral  meth- 
ods as  by  any  other.  Dr.  Edward  M. 
Gallaudet,  himself,  put  the  propor- 
tion at  tv/o-thirds.  Some  of  our  ex- 
perienced English  friends,  who  are,  I 
believe,  fairly  unbiased  after  much 
longer  experience  in  education  than 
we  have  had,  put  the  proportion  at 
three-fourths. 

A  very  interesting  investigation  in 
this  line  was  made  by  Dr.  Rudolph 
Pintner,  some  years  ago.  It  brought 
tentative  conclusions  which  should  be 
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followed  up.  The  investigation  seemed 
to  point  to  the  fact  that  those  having 
good  natural  ability  can,  generally 
speaking,  learn  satisfactorily  under  the 
oral  methods,  while  those  not  naturally 
well  mentally  equipped  make  more 
progress  under  manual  methods  than 
could  rightly  by  expected  from  their 
native  intelligence.  What  does  this 
mean? 

From  the  survey  made  by  Professor 
Fusfeld  and  Professor  Day,  which 
involved  mental  tests  of  thousands  of 
deaf  children,  it  is  hoped  that  this  in- 
teresting suggestion  may  be  further 
elucidated.  But  it  seems  on  the  face 
of  it,  absurd  to  expect  to  develop  to 
the  best  advantage  mentally  all  deaf 
children,  some  of  whom  enter  school 
late,  some  born  deaf,  some  partially 
deaf,  and  some  low  down  in  the  men- 
tal scale  while  others  are  very  high, 
by  any  one  narrow  method. 

There  seems  to  be  an  unreasonable 
prejudice  in  some  quarters  against  the 
free  employment  of  the  English  lan- 
guage through  the  manual  alphabet  in 
instructing  deaf  children.  As  this  is 
only  a  very  rapid  method  of  writing 
and  has  been  employed  for  many  years 
with  great  success  in  connection  with 
speech  and  lip  reading  in  the  Roches- 
ter School,  it  would  seem  a  most 
splendid  addition  to  our  educational 
aids  for  many  deaf  children.  Nor  has 
anything  yet  been  discovered  to  take 
the  place  of  the  sign  language  in  the 
quickening  and  wakening  of  some 
children,  and  in  the  presentation  of  in- 
teresting matter  graphically  and  clear- 
ly to  large  bodies  of  deaf  people. 

Some  of  our  English  friends  believe 
that  the  ultimate  solution  of  all  the 
questions  of  methods  in  school  work 
lies  in  the  proper  classification  of  deaf 
school  children.  An  interesting  ex- 
periment in  this  connection  is  being 
tried  out  by  the  London  Council. 
Their  plan  is  to  put  all  deaf  children 
in  oral  day  schools  first.  The  hearing 
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of  ail  is  carefully  tested  and  those  who 
have  a  considerable  amount  are  given 
special  auricuar  and  oral  work  daily 
and  kept  part  of  each  day  with  hearing 
children  not  in  special  schools.  All 
children  in  the  day  schools  for  the 
deaf  who  do  not  make  satisfactory 
progress  orally  are  transferred  to  a 
residential  institution,  where  manual 
methods  of  instruction  are  also  used. 
At  the  age  of  13,  those  yet  remaining 
in  the  oral  day  schools  are  transferred, 
boys  and  girls  separately,  to  residen- 
tial schools,  where  three  or  more  years 
of  work  largely  devoted  to  trades 
teaching  is  given.  Just  what  the  final 
results  of  this  plan  will  be  it  is  difficult 
to  know,  but  some  of  our  own  experi- 
enced educators  are  beginning  to  feel 
that  it  should  be  tried  out  in  this  coun- 
try; I  understand  that  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  New  York  State  being  a 
field  for  such  an  experiment. 

In  our  States  where  there  is  only 
one  State  residential  school,  it  seems 
to  me,  without  question,  that  the 
proper  system  of  education  is  that  of 
using  every  possible  method  to  advance 
the  pupil  educationally,  and  that  after 
a  thorough  trial  with  oral  teaching  pu- 
pils should  have  the  advantage  of  the 
manual  alphabet  and  later  on  the  in- 
spiring and  elevating  influence  of  the 
sign  language  well  used  in  Chapel 
lectures  and  public  gatherings.  Instead 
of  restricting  methods  of  teaching  by 
law,  schools  should  be  encouraged  to 
promote  the  individual  pupil's  educa- 
tion in  every  way  possible. 

The  value  of  speech  and  lip  read- 
ing to  the  deaf  cannot  be  over  esti- 
mated. It  is  a  serious  question,  how- 
ever, how  successful  this  work  has 
been  in  many  of  our  schools.  A  dis- 
tinguished foreign  visitor  coming  to 
this  country  recently  tells  me  that, 
while  he  finds  the  lip-reading  of  our 
pupils  good,  he  considers  the  speech 
work  inferior.  Results  of  the  survey 
spoken  of  before,  in  connection  with 
speech  and  lip  reading,  which  have 
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already  been  published  in  the  Annals, 
bear  out  the  fact  that  the  speech  of 
many  of  our  pupils  can  be  much  im- 
proved. It  might  be  well  to  empha- 
size at  this  time  what  was  said  at  the 
Staunton  meeting  of  the  Convention 
of  America  Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  by 
Dr.  Caroline  Yale,  that  what  our 
schools  need  is  not  more  speech  teach- 
ing but  better  speech  teaching.  .  I 
think  this  statement  still  holds  good. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  again  that 
the  deaf  of  this  country  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  progress  already 
made  in  the  education  of  our  deaf 
children.  They  are,  however,  them- 
selves the  product  of  our  schools. 
They  are  certainly  intitled  to  criticize 
methods  used  and  to  make  sugges- 
tions for  improvements.  I  cannot 
understand  anyone  who  takes  an  op- 
posite view  to  this  statement.  Criti- 
cism, however,  is  all  of  little  worth 
unless  it  is  constructive  and  reason- 
able. The  value  of  the  school  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  the  character  of 
the  teachers,  the  spirit  and  energy  of 
its  head,  and  a  desire  to  advance  the 
pupils  educationally  in  mental  train- 
ing and  in  morals — in  short,  on  results. 
As  long  as  any  school  is  turning  out 
creditable  work  for  all  its  pupils,  it 
should  be  given  support  by  your  as- 
sociation. 

I  am  sure  that  with  your  backing  in 
the  future  much  advancement  may 
still  be  made  in  taking  all  of  our  in- 
stitutions away  from  the  political  field, 
in  making  them  understood  generally 
to  be  strictly  educational  institutions, 
in  helping  them  provide  the  best  of 
manual  training  and  better  paid  teach- 
ei-G,  so  that  they  may  continue  with 
even  more  success  to  turn  out  com- 
petent, independent,  graduates,  able 
to  serve  themselves  and  serve  others 
as  God-fearing  citizens  of  our  great 
country. 

 o  

About  the  only  things  that  are  given  us  these 
days  are  cold  cures,  political  and  religious 
opinions.. — Henry  Ford. 
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GEORGE  F.  COWAN  DIES 

AT  SPOKANE,  WASH. 


The  daughter  of  Mr.  Cowan  was 
formerly  a  teacher  of  the  blind  in  our 
school. — ED. 

Capt.  George  F.  Cowan,  a  pioneer  of  Mon- 
tana, veteran  of  the  Civil  war  and  Indian  cam- 
paigns, and  for  years  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Montana  bar,  died  yesterday  at  Spokane, 
Wash.  Pneumonia,  which  he  contracted  two 
months  ago,  led  to  his  death. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  formerly  Miss 
Emma  Carpenter,  of  Broadwater  county,  to 
whom  he  was  married  in  1875,  and  two  sons, 
Charles  and  George,  Jr.,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Ben  Maxfield,  all  of  Spokane. 

The  funeral  and  burial  will  be  at  that  place. 

Fought  in  Civil  War 

Capt.  Cowan  was  born  near  Columbus,  Ohio, 
February  10,  1842,  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry. 
He  was  reared  in  the  pioneer  regions  of  Wis- 
consin where  he  attended  the  elementary 
schools,  in  1831,  while  studying  law  in  the 
office  of  A.  B.  Hamilton  at  Hartford,  Wis., 
he  enlisted  in  Company  B.,  4th  Wisconsin  in- 
fantry. The  following  year,  while  on  duty  in 
the  department  of  the  gulf,  his  company  was 
reorganized  as  cavalry,  which,  as  the  war 
progressed,  became  known  as  one  of  the 
iamous  troops  of  the  Union  forces.  He  was 
honorably  discharged  with  rank  of  sergeant  in 
1864. 

Here  in  1865 

Capt.  Cowan  returned  to  Wisconsin,  and  in 
1865  he  moved  in  Montana,  locating  in  Helena, 
then  known  as  Last  Chance  gulch,  and  en- 
gaging in  mining  here  and  also  in  the  Deer 
Lodge  district.  In  1857  he  was  appointed  as- 
sistant '  collector  of  internal  revenue,  at  the 
same  time  continuing  the  study  of  law  with 
Chumasero  and  Chadwick.  He  moved  to 
Radersburg  in  1868,  and  in  1872  was  admitted 
to  practice.  He  was  appointed  clerk  of  the 
district  court  of  Jefferson  county  in  1869, 
serving  in  that  capacity  until  1872.  In  the  10 
years  ensuing  he  was  associated  with  M.  H. 
Parker  in  the  practice  of  law.  He  served  three 
terms  as  territorial  district  attorney  for  Jeffer- 
son county,  moving  to  Boulder  in  1883  when 
the  county  seat  was  moved  to  that  place. 

In  Indian  Campaigns 

In  1867  he  was  appointed  by  Gen.  Thomas 
F.  Meagher  as  a  captain  of  territorial  troops 
in  the  Indian  campaign  of  that  year,  and 
later  served  as  assistant  adjutant  general  with 
rank  of  captain. 

In  August,  1877,  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Cowan  and 
her  brother  and  sister,  Frank  and  Ida  Carpen- 
ter and  Charles  Mann,  William  Dingee,  Albert 
Oldham,  A.  J.  Oldha  m  and  a  Mr.  Meyers, 
experienced  a  thrilling  adventure  in  Yellow- 
stone park.  Capt.  Cowan  was  shot  three  times 
and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life. 


Deprived  of  Weapons 

The  party  had  camped  in  the  lower  geyser 
basin.  One  morning  before  surise,  Arnold  and 
Dingee,  who  were  preparing  breakfast,  were  ap- 
proached by  Indians  who  professed  friendli- 
ness. The  campers  lost  no  time,  however,  in 
breaking  camp  and  starting  homeward.  They 
were  surrounded  before  long  by  Indians  who 
forced  them  to  return,  but  after  going  a  short 
distance  up  Nez  Perces  creek  it  became  im- 
possible to  take  the  wagons  further.  Carpenter 
hastened  to  the  front,  hoping  to  find  Chief 
Lookingglass  and  securing  aid  from  him.  In 
this  he  was  unsuccessful,  as  this  chief  was  not 
then  known  to  be  with  the  hostiles.  A  consulta- 
tion was  held  with  the  other  chiefs,  Capt. 
Cowan  acting  for  the  whites  and  "Poker  Joe" 
as  interpreter.  The  pow-pow  resulted  in  the 
captives  being  deprived  of  their  guns  and  am- 
munition and  set  at  liberty. 

Wife  Risks  Her  Life 

On  the  back  trail  they  were  overtaken  by 
some  75  young  Indians,  who  compelled  them 
to  counter-march,  a  hint  from  a  friendly  Ind- 
ian enabling  two  of  the  party  to  escape.  The 
others  were  taken  back  toward  Lake  Mary, 
and  at  2  p.  m.  they  were  attacked.  At  the  first 
volley  Capt.  Cowan  was  shot  in  the  thigh  and 
fell  down  off  his  horse.  His  wife  rushed  to  his 
Side  and  heroically  resisted  the  attempts  to  kill 
h-m.  She  was  partially  pulled  aside  while  an 
Indian  shot  him  in  the  head.  He  was  left  lying, 
supposedly  dead,  where  he  fell. 

Saved  by  Sign  of  the  Cross 

Carpenter  also  had  a  narrow  escape,  an 
Ind  ian  drawing  a  rifle  on  him,  but  Carpenter 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  thus  his  life 
was  spared. 

The  other  members  of  the  party  had  scat- 
tered, leaving  Carpenter  and  his  sister  captives. 
When  Capt.  Cowan  recovered  consciousness 
about  5  o'clock  that  afternoon,  he  drew  him- 
self up  with  the  aid  of  a  tree,  and  was  again 
wounded  by  an  Indian's  bullet,  this  time  through 
his  left  hip.  Relinquishing  all  hope,  he  sank 
back  to  the  ground.  That  night  he  began  crawl- 
ing wearily  back  to  the  camp,  a  distance  of 
10  miles.  He  was  four  days  reaching  it,  and 
the  next  day  was  rescued  by  scouts  operating 
under  General  Howard. 

Carpenter  and  his  sister  were  found  by 
.soldiers  under  Lieut.  Schofield  and  taken  to 
Mammonth  Hot  Springs.  Two  weeks  passed 
before  Mrs.  Cowan  learned  of  her  husband 
being  alive. 

Arnold,  who  had  escaped  into  brush  before 
the  wounding  of  Capt.  Cowan,  was  later  re- 
scued near  Henry  lake  by  General  Howard's 
command. — The  Helena  Daily  Independent 


Use  your  head  to  get  on  your  feet. 

Wisdom  is  knowing  what  to  do  next. 

Keep    conscience   clear,    then   never  fear. 

The  new  automobiles  are  coming  in  a 
variety  of  colors,  but  the  pedestrians  will  still 
have  to  be  content  with  black  and  blue.  Sel. 
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JANUARY,  1927 

HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 

The  New  Year  has  opened  and  with 
it  the  1927  session  of  our  State  Legis- 
lature. There  has  been  a  diversion  of 
some  of  the  moneys  which  formerly 
went  into  the  general  fund  and  they 
tell  us  we  will  have  to  take  a  cut.  We 
are  mighty  sorry  if  this  proves  to  be 
true  for  we  had  hoped,  not  only  to 
keep  our  place  up  to  standard,  but  to 
improve  some  conditions,  a  little. 

However,  we  still  think  that  if  a 
good  crowd  of  the  members  will  come 
down  here,  see  what  we  are  doing,  and 
what  our  actual  needs  are,  that  they 
will  be  able  to  readjust  things  so  that 
we  will  not  have  to  suffer  much.  M. 


Word  has  just  reached  us  of  the 
death  of  our  good  friend  Mr.  C.  C. 
Codman.  He  was  a  deaf  man  of  ex- 
ceptional brilliancy,  always  looking 
out  for  the  welfare  of  the  deaf  and 
ready  to  do  a  good  turn  for  anyone 
at  any  time.  For  a  number  of  years 
he  was  on  a  farm  near  Flathead  Lake 
and  when  he  decided  to  go  East,  it 
almost  broke  his  heart  to  part  wirh 
his  horses.  He  had  made  pets  of  them 
and  when  he  sold  them  he  said  they 
looked  after  him  and  whimmed  and 
he  broke  down  and  cried.  A  man,  with 


a  heart  like  his,  will  be  missed  by  a 
great  many  of  us.  M. 

C.  C.  CODMAN 

Chester  C.  Codman,  retiring  Trustee  of  the 
Club,  passed  away  on  the  morning  of  Decem- 
ber 16th,  after  an  illness  of  about  two  weeks. 
The  death  was  caused  by  septic  poisoning, 
following  an  operation  on  his  finger  per- 
formd  some  time  before. 

Funeral  services  were  held  in  the  chapel 
of  Barbour  &C  Gustin,  undertakers,  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  December  18th,  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Flick 
officiating.  A  large  host  of  Mr.  Codman's 
friends  attended  the  services.  Burial  was  at  Rose 
Hill  cemetery. 

By  this  bereavement,  the  Silent  Athletic 
Club  has  lost  a  great  leader  and  friend. 
Club  has  lost  a  great  leader  and  friend.  Though 
white  haired  and  worn  by  long  years  of  strife 
with  life's  odds,  Mr.  Codman  was  unceasingly 
active  in  the  Club's  affairs.  The  deaf  in  gen- 
eral will  also  feel  the  loss,  for  he  was  always 
in  the  thick  of  fight  for  their  rights  and  wel- 
fare.—The  S.  A.  C.  Bulletin. 

 o  

The  Christmas  and  New  Years  holi- 
days seemed  more  than  usually  enjoy- 
able this  year.  Beginning  on  Christmas 
eve  with  program,  Santa  Claus  and 
the  tree,  on  which  occasion  all  the  pu- 
pils were  abundantly  supplied  with 
presents  every  moment  was  laden 
with  pleasure.  The  weather  was 
all  that  could  be  desired.  The  ice  on 
the  river  was  in  perfect  condition,  and 
was  enjoyed  to  the  full,  not  only  by 
the  boys  and  girls,  but  also  by  teach- 
ers and  officers  on  Christmas  day  and 
the  Monday  following,  and  also  on 
Friday  and  New  Years  day  as  well  as 
on  every  available  minute  between. 
At  this  writing  the  ice  is  still  in  excel- 
lent condition  and  the  weather  ideal, 
and  the  four-fifteen  whistle  is  a  signal 
for  the  seizing  of  skates  and  sleds  and 
a  race  to  the  river. 

The  parties  on  Christmas  night 
and  New  Years  night  as  well  as  the 
special  ^'social"  on  Monday  evening 
seemed  among  the  most  enjoyed  ever 
given.  T. 

 o  

The  Assistant  Editor  has  often  had 
visions  or  dreams,  of  sending  out  a 
perfect  edition  of  the  LEADER  from 
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a  typographical  standpoint,  only  to 
have  the  vision  disappear  and  the 
dream  shattered  when  the  completed 
edition  came  from  the  press.  Never 
before,  however,  has  the  dream  trans- 
formed itself  into  such  horrid  night- 
mare as  in  the  case  of  the  December 
issue,  when  by  some  inexplicable 
means,  a  whole  galley  of  material  ap- 
peared therein  mostly  on  the  edito- 
rial page,  without  the  proof  ever  hav- 
ing been  read,  and  with  even  a  great- 
er number  of  errors  than  usually  ap- 
pears in  the  proof.  His  feelings  and 
the  feelings  of  all  other  responsible 
parties  can  be  more  easily  imagined 
than  described.  T. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  PROGRAM 

On  Christmas  eve,  shortly  after 
seven  o'clock,  the  pupils  repaired  to 
the  gymnasium  where  they  beheld, 
standing  in  one  corner,  a  beautifully 
decorated  and  brilliantly  lighted  tree, 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  height. 
Near  the  tree  was  the  chimney  and 
around  it  were  piled  innumerable 
packages  which  had  arrived  for  them. 
Following  a  custom  renewed  last  year, 
a  short  program  was  presented  under 
the  direction  of  the  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Mr.  Taylor,  Miss  Harrison 
and  Mrs.  Study.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  program,  Santa  Claus  came  down 
and  made  all  the  little  people  happy 
by  greeting  them  individually  and  then 
called  upon  the  teachers  and  officers 
to  distribute  the  packages  around  the 
tree.  When  that  work  was  finished, 
each  pupil  went  to  his  room  laden  with 
packages.  Many  had  more  than  they 
could  carry  at  once,  and  extra  trips 
were  made.  Altogether  it  was  a  delight- 
ful occasion  for  everyone. 

The  program  follows: 

1.  SONG     Luther's  Cradle  Hymn 

Blind  Chorus  and  First  Grade  Deaf 

2.  RECITATION    I  Wish 

Marion  Sloan  and  Nettie  Farthing 

3.  SONG    Silent  Night 

Frank  Ober  and  Third  Grade 

4.  RECITATION— Watching  in  Christmas 

Ethel  Keeland  and  Helen  Chinadle 


5.  SONG — Little   Town   of  Bethlehem 

Chorus  and  Deaf  Girls 

6.  RECITATION— If  You  Are  Good 
Kenneth  Ricketts  and  Velma  Goldizen 

7.  RECITATION— A  Christmas  Thought 

David  Mainwaring 

8.  SONG:    Pat  Callahan 

9.  RECITATION— The   Christmas  Dream 

Everett  Cummings 

10.  SONG — Joy  to  the  World 

Blind  Chorus 

11.  Dancing    around    the    Christmas    tree  by 
the  small  pupils. 


The  Oklahoman  Melting  Pot  editor 
has  heated  up  his  pot  again.  This 
time,  like  Aaron  of  Old,  he  has  cast 
into  his  seethig  pot  the  editors  and  as- 
sistant editors  of  the  school  papers 
and  behold  there  came  out  a  brand 
new  "All-American  Editorial  Team." 
The  writer  feels  a  considerable  "set 
up"  not  only  that  he  won  a  place  on 
this  great  team,  but  still  more,  that  his 
work  should  be  considered  worthy  in 
kind  at  least,  if  not  in  quality,  to  place 
him  in  a  position  thereon  comparable, 
to  that  of  his  former  chief — "the 
nobles,  Roman  of  them  all."  Like  him, 
he  hopes  to  be  "shifty  and  fast," 
enough  to  "carry  the  arguments,"  or 
whatever  should  be  carried,  not  only 
"deep  into  foreign  territory"  but  clear 
across  the  goal  line.  T. 


E.  M.  GALLAUDET  MEMORIAL 
FUND 

The  deaf  in  each  state  are  helping 
to  increase  the  Edward  Miner  Gallau- 
det  Memorial  Fund,  which  is  to  be 
used  to  build  a  new  Memorial  Hall  at 
Gallaudet  College.  This  building  is 
greatly  needed  to  enable  Gallaudet 
College  to  increase  its  enrollment  of 
students,  who  are  now  limited  to 
about  125  because  of  insufficient 
building  space  to  accommodate  them. 
The  building  will  also  be  a  very  fitting 
memorial  to  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  the 
founder  of  the  only  college  for  the 
deaf  in  the  world.  The  committee 
wishes  to  pass  the  ^25,000  mark  by 
this  coming  February  5,  the  anniver- 
sary of  Dr.  Gallaudet's  birthday. 

Montana's  quota  is  ^150. 
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We  would  like  to  receive  donations 
from  all  of  the  deaf  in  the  state  and 
from  anyone,  who  is  interested  in  the 
deaf  and  wishes  to  help  swell  the  fund. 

If  you  are  deaf,  if  you  have  ever 
attended  a  school  for  the  deaf,  or  if 
you  have  deaf  children  or  relatives 
who  have  been  educated  in  a  school 
for  the  deaf,  you  are  indebted  to  Dr, 
Gallaudet.  For  Gallaudet  College, 
through  its  entrance  requirements, 
has  always  served  to  keep  high  the 
scholarship  standards  of  our  state 
schools. 

Thus  far,  the  contributions  are  as 


follows: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Menzemer    $  5.00 

Mary  B.  Logan   20.00 

Virginia   Fraser   :   2.00 

M.  P.  Sturdevant   1.00 

Hilda  Miller    1.00 

Annie  Pierce   —  .50 

Harold  Brandt    1.00 

George  Morrison   .  ^   1.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Altop    I.OO 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  J.  Low    I.OO 

Bessie  H.  Brown   :   ,1.00 

George  Drinville     1.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  V.  Kemp   l____.s_.___  1.00 

Sadie   Lillard      1.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Taylor    '  2.00 

Walter  Herbold   1.00 

Kathleen  Stinson       1.00 

Fleecy  Gooch    1.00 

Mary    Dunkin   1.00 

LaVaune  Andrews   ,     1.00 

Belle  Harrison  ___,  .  .   1.00 

Adeline   Berglund   1.00 

Helen  Chambers  _^....___J  1.00 

Henry  Nickerson   1.00 

Mrs.  Study  __  _,l___L___,..^-_..__.   1.00 

Thelma   Penman   ,     .25 

Ruth    Cox  ___^   .25 

Lillian  Pquliot   -_____._    .25 

Irene  Colwell   ,_   .25 

Stephia  Tularski   _..   ■  .20 

Roy   Tuggle   .25 

George  Sparks    .25 

TOTAL  ^51.20 


All  who  wish  to  contribute  to  this 
fund  are  requested  to  send  their  con- 
tributions to  Mary  B.  Logan,  State 
Agent,  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind,  Boulder,  Montana. 

 o  ■_  ■ 

Our  good  friends  did  not  forget  our 
boys  and  girls  this  year,  either.  As 
usual  Drs.  Donovan  and  Morse  sent 
us  two  pails  of  candy.  The  Boulder 
Market  a  box  of  candy,  all  of  these  of 
a  beautiful  Christmas  mix.  Wm.  Steele 
Qc  Co.,  a  large  box  of  nuts.  Lewis  S. 
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Cohn  6C  Co.  of  Butte,  a  fine  supply 
of  chocolate  Santa  Clauses;  Mr.  Fin- 
nerty,  Mr.  Ivy  and  Mr.  McKinnon, 
each  sent  a  box  of  fine  apples,  and 
Mrs.  G.  O.  Moe  of  Bozeman  (Jed's 
mother)  wrapped  up  several  nice  toys 
for  the  kiddies  who  would  otherwise 
have  gotten  nothing. 

We  wish  to  thank  these  good  people 
in  behalf  of  the  grateful  children  and 
wish  for  them,  all  the  good,  during  the 
New  Year,  that  they  deserve.  M. 

 o —  

The  regular  Decem.ber  teachers' 
meeting  was  held  in  the  President's 
parlor  on  December  twelfth  with 
Misses  Berglund  and  Miller  as  leaders. 
They  were  followed  by  a  quite  general 
discussion  after  which,  as  usual,  Mrs. 
Menzemer  added  to  the  enjoyment  of 
all  present  by  serving  delicious  refresh- 
ments. T.  ' 

The  teachers  and  officers  spent  a 
delightful  evening  with  President  and 
Mrs.  Menzemer  on  New  Years  eve, 
watching  the  old  year  out.  Cards  and 
other  games  made  the  hours  fly  until 
long  past  the  ushering  in  or  the  new 
year.  •  T. 

 —  o  

A  TRIP  ,  AROUND  THE,  WORLD 
INEiGHTYDAYS 

About  fifteen  years  ago  during  the 
superintendency  of  Mr.  L.  E.  Milligan 
Mr.  Milligan  invited  Charles  Chester 
Codman  to  give  a  lecture  on  '^A  Trip 
Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days" 
at  our  school.  This  event  proved  very 
pleasing  and  entertaining.  He  was  a 
past-master  as  an  entertainer,  his  de- 
livery being  clear  and  easily  followed. 
Mr.  Codman  had  a  ranch  in  Montana 
and  left  there  a  few  years  ago  to  go 
back  to  Chicago. 

The  clipping  was  printed  in  the 
Illinois  Advance  before  Mr.  Codman 
came  west.    It  may  be  taken  as  a 
sample:       .  ^  K. 

THE  LECTURE 

For  miles  around  the  classic  Athens  of  the 
West  it  was  bruited  forth  that  the  great  and 
only  Charles  Chester  Codman  of  Chicago  was 
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coming.  There  was  a  mighty  gathering  of  the 
Athenian  commonalty  to  do  him  reverance. 
At  29  minutes  and  29  seconds  after  seven 
o'clock,  Mr.  W.  I.  Tilton,  chairman  of  the 
joint  lecture  committee,  arose  and  introduced 
him  as  a  gentleman  who  needed  no  introduc- 
tion. Amid  the  clapping  of  hands  and  the  wav- 
ijag  of  handkerchiefs  after  the  manner  of  the 
Chautauqua  salute  Mr.  Charles  Chester 
Codman  of  the  City  of  Chicago  calmly  arose 
and,  placing  his  right  foot  23  inches  in  front 
of  him  15  times  and  his  left  foot  23  inches  in 
front  of  him  16  times,  arrived  at  a  position  on 
the  platform  facing  an  audience  (or  rather  a 
see-ance)  of  over  four  hundred  expectant 
admirers,  and,  at  precif-ely  30  minutes  after 
seven  o'clock  made  a  most  profound  Chester- 
fieldian  bow.  He  was  clad  in  single  sack  coat 
and  an  immaculate  snow-white  vest  bulging 
out  with  immense  round  pearl  buttons  and  a 
pair  of  trousers  of  the  latest  cut  hot  from  the 
pressing  room.  His  hair  bristled  skyward  like 
the  sky-scrapers  in  the  breezy  city  by  the  lake. 
He  affected  an  affrighted  look  at  the  sight  of 
the  four  hundred  p^airs  of  eyes  focused  on  him, 
and  then,  as  if  to  reassure  himself,  he  an- 
nounced that  he  had  been  familiar  with  some 


of  their  glances  in  his  dear  Chicago,  and,  as  he 
was  once  more  under  the  sheltering  wings  of 
his  Alma  Mater,  had  every  reason  to  feel  per- 
fectly at  home.  Another  breezy  Chautauqua 
salute  greeted  this  sociable  sentiment. 

He  then  announced  that  he  was  going  to 
take  his  four  hundred  friends  on  a  delightful 
trip  around  the  world  in  eighty  days.  He  was 
very  modest  in  his  promises  for  he  did  the 
trick  in  less  than  eighty  minutes.  He  proceeded 
with  the  imperturable  calmness  of  Phileas 
Fogg  himself  to  journey  on  and  on  to  meet  the 
rising  sun,  utterly  regardless  of  the  gas  light 
left  burning  in  Passepartout's  room,  the  delays 
of  the  "My  shoes"  business,  the  hindrances  of 
Detective  Fix  before  he  had  the  arrest  warrant 
and  his  hurryings  after  it  reached  him.  Just  as 
the  chapel  clock  pointed  to  the  hour  of  49 
minutes  after  8  o'clock,  he  found  himself 
again  in  that  position  on  the  platform  facing  a 
"see-ance"  of  four  hundred  delighted  admirers. 
Making  another  profound  Chester-fieldian  bow, 
amid  another  breezy  Chautauqua  salute,  he 
placed  his  right  foot  23  inches  in  front  of 
him  15  times,  and  his  left  foot  23  inches  in 
front  of  him  16  times,  arrived  his  seat  and 
calmly  sat  down. 


CHRISTMAS  DAY 

The  day  before  Christmas  my  mother  and 
brother  came  to  see  me.  I  received  14  packages. 
I  have  a  blue  sweater,,  a  red  and  white  hat, 
a  brush^  and  comb,  some  flowers,  two  handker- 
chiefs, some  blue  bedroom  slippers  pads,  and 
powder  puff,  two  bottles  of  perfume,  talcum 
powder  and  cream,  and  candies  and  nuts, 
oranges,  apples  and  gum  from  my  mother  and 
daddy.  I  received  a  box  of  candy  from  rhy 
mother  and  daddy.  I  received  a  bracelet  and 
ring  from  my  brother.  I  received  a  doll  bag 
and  some  perfume  from  my  friend.  I  received 
a  doll  bag  and  pen  frorn  another  friend.  I 
received  scrne  perfume  and  an  apron  from 
another  friend.  I  received  two  handkerchiefs, 
two  iittle  dolls  ,an  ornament,  an  apron  tjwel, 
candy,  some  gum,  two  cards  and  one  dollar 
from  Grandpa  and  Grandma.  I,  received:  a 
whistle  and  barrette  from  Nettie  Farthing.  I 
received  a  handkerchief  from  Lillian  Pouliot. 
I  received  some  letter  paper  from  Mrs.  Study. 
I  received  a  handkerchief  and  a  card  from 
Barbara  Johnson  and  her  mother.  We  had 
many  things.  My  mother  gave  me  a  good  time. 
We  went  for  a  vv/alk  and  we  went  to  see  my 
mother's  and  brother's  room  at  the  hotel.  I 
asked  Mrs.  Lyon  if  I  might  go  to  the  office 
and  see  my  mother  and  brother.  Lillian  Pouliot 
went  with  me.  Mrs.  Lyon  told  me  all  right. 
I  met  my  mother  on  the  tunnel.  My  mother 
asked ,  me  what  the  matter  was  with  Lillian. 
I  told  her  Lillian  was  bashful  and  did  not 
want  to  see  my  brother  in  the  office.  Lillian 
%vent  to  the  office  arid  she  saw  my  brother. 
My  brother  and  Lillian  were  bashful.  My 
brother  gave  me  a  ring.  It  is  a  pretty  ring. 
Lillian  was  reading  the  book  in  the  office. 
My  mother  asked  Mr.  Menzemer  if  I  might  go 
for  a  walk.  Lillian  stuck  her  tongue  out  at  me 
beecause  she  was  afraid  of  my   brother.  She 


did  not  want  to  go  in  the  office.  Lillian, 
mother  and  I  went  to  the  Girls'  Hall.  My 
mother  told  me  we  would  go  to  the  hotel  and 
get  my  coat,  hat  and  rubbers.  My  mother  told 
Mrs.  Lyon  we  were  going  to  town.  My  mother 
gave  me  an  apple,  some  cookies,  candy  and 
nuts  at ,  the  hotel.  We  had  many  things  for 
dinner  for  Christmas  day.  I  told  my  mother  we 
should  have  a  dance  Christmas  night.  We  had 
ice-cream  and  two  kinds  of  cake  for  refresh- 
ments. My  brother  played  games  with  the  boys 
and  girls.  My  brother  told  me  he  had  a  good 
time.  The  deaf  boys  asked  my  brother  if  he 
could  dance.  He  did  not  know  how  and  I 
tried  to  teach  my  brother  to  dance.  Now  he 
knows  how  to  dance  a  little.  On  Sunday  my 
mother  came  to  see  before  Sunday  school. 
My  mother  sent  rn?  a  bar  of  candy,  apples, 
oranges  and  cookies.  My  mother  asked  me  to 
go  to  the  hotel.  She  sent  me  some  oranges  and 
nuts.  I  talked  with  my  brother.  My  mother 
and  brother  and  I  went  to  town  and  my  mother 
bought  a  book  for  the  train.  We  came  back  to 
the  Girls'  Hall.  The  girls  had  gone  for  a  walk 
down  the  road.  My  mother  went  home.  I  felt 
very  bad.  I  did  not  want  them  to  go  home. 
My  mother  wanted  to  talk  to  Mrs.  Lyon  and 
Mrs.  Study.  At  four  o'clock  they  went  to  the 
train.  I  went  with  my  mother  to  the  bus.  My 
mother  told  me  to  go  now.  I  went  vyith  her 
to  the  office.  My ,  mother  told  me  all  right.  I 
went  with  Marion.  I  kissed  my  brother  and 
mother.  I  cried.  My  mother  gave  Marion  ten 
cents.  I  said  good  bye  to  my  mother  and 
brother  before  they  went  home.  I  Ipve  them. 
I  received  some  perfume  from  Miss  Gooch  and 
the  Camp  Fire  Girls.  I  received  a  bud  vase 
from  Thelma  Penman.  I  had  15  cards  for 
Christmas  and  a  T'few  Years  card.  My  mother 
wrote  me.  My  dad  was  glad  to  see  them. 

Florence  Reinke. 
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MRS.  STUDY'S  CLASS 

I  received  many  packages  on  Christmas  eve. 
We  opened  our  packages  then  after  that  we 
went  to  bed.  I  received  a  new  dress  and  bloom- 
ers to  match,  pajamas,  a  book,  some  talcum 
powder,  some  perfume,  a  shoe  tree,  pink  bloom- 
ers, an  underskirt,  a  blouse,  some  station- 
ery and  a  box  of  candy.  Christmas  day  we  had 
a  fine  dinner.  After  we  rested  a  while  in  the 
afternoon  we  got  ready  for  the  party.  For 
refreshments  we  had  strawberry  ice-cream,  cake 
and  apples.  After  that  we  played  games.  Then 
we  danced.  We  had  a  good  time.  On  Monday 
we  had  a  fine  holiday. 

New  Years  day  we  had  a  fine  dinner,  in 
the  evening  we  got  dressed  for  the  party.  We 
had  popcorn  balls,  cocoa  and  apples.  Then  we 
played  games.  Then  we  danced.  I  was  tired  on 
Sunday.  Rhoa  Milliard. 

On  January  first,  my  parents,  sister  and 
brother  came  to  see  me.  I  was  surely  glad  to  see 
them  Mother  and  Dad  and  all  the  rest  of  us 
went  out  on  the  Cardwell  road.  We  took  Laura 
Manza  with  us.  Daddy  had  another  car.  He 
sold  the  old  car  and  got  another  car.  This  car 
is  a  Dodge  car.  I  like  the  Dodge  Brothers  car. 
When  we  came  back  to  Boulder,  we  went  into 
a  store.  Daddy  bought  a  box  of  candy  tor 
Laura  and  me.  We  came  back  to  our  school. 
Laura  and  I  had  a  good  ride  with  them.  1  hey 
went  back  home.  I  surely  miss  them  lots.  My 
father  knows  Mr.  Altop.  I  hope  they  will  come 
again  in  the  spring.  Maybe  I  can  take  two  girls 
with  me  next  time.  Marion  Sloan. 

When  we  have  a  holiday  we  go  skating  on 
the  river.  We  go  skating  on  the  ice  every  after- 
noon. All  of  the  boys  and  some  of  the  girls 
go  too.  We  played  tag.  Some  boys  skated  on 
the  ice  and  raced.  Fulton  Herbold  won  the 
race.  He  is  the  champion  skater.  Our  supervisor 
George  DrinviUe,  drove  his  Ford  car  over  the 
ice  and  the  ice  didn't  break. 

Edward  Baker. 

Last  week  I  went  to  the  hospital  because  I 
had  pinkeye.  The  nurse  put  some  medicine  in- 
to my  eyes.  My  eyes  were  pink  and  hurt.  The 
doctor  came  to  the  hospital  every  morning 
because  he  wanted  to  see  my  eyes. 

Arthur  Thomas. 

Many  deaf  boys  and  girls  go  skating  on  ice 
every  day.  The  boys  and  girls  like  to  skate  on 
ice.  Some  boys  and  girls  played  with  sleds  on 
the  ice.  We  will  be  healthy  if  we  go  out  every 
day  in  the  good  air.  One  day  we  skated  from 
8  to  4:30  o'clock.  We  came  home  at  4:30 
o'clock.  We  had  a  good  time. 

Everett  Gilliam. 

On  Saturday  25th  of  December  we  had  a 
big  dinner  and  we  ate  oyster  soup,  bread,,  peas, 
sweet  potatoes,  mashed  potatoes,  cranberries, 
turkey,  dressing,  olives,  celery,  salad,  pumpkin 
and  mince  pie.  We  had  no  supper  and  then  we 
went  to  the  gym.  We  ate  ice  cream  with  rasp- 
berries, cake  and  apples  for  refreshments. 

Stephia  Tularski. 

Last  Thursday  Arthur  got  the  pink  eye. 
George  DrinviUe  told  Arthur  to  go  to  the  hos- 
pital. There  were  five  boys  in  the  hospital. 
Friday  I  got  the  pinkeye.  George  DrinviUe 
told  me,  "You  must  go  to  the  hospital."  I 
stayed  two  days  in  the  hospital.  Arthur  stayed 
six  days  in  the  hospital.  Arthur  got  mad  be- 
cause he  could  not  go  to  the  picture  show  and 
the  New  Years  party.  I  came  home  on  Sunday. 
Arthur  came  home  on  Tuesday. 

Maurice  Schoenberg. 


MISS  DUNKIN'S  CLASS 

One  night  we  had  a  birthday  party.  It  was 
Marion  Sloan's  birthday.  She  is  fifteen  years 
old.  She  gave  us  some  cake.  It  was  delicious. 
Marion  lives  in  Helena.  Her  father  works  out 
at  the  capital.  He  is  a  chief  clerk.  When  the 
cake  was  cut,  one  of  the  girls  got  a  dime,  an- 
other got  a  ring,  another,  a  thimble  and  an- 
other got  a  button  in  her  piece  of  cake. 

We  thanked  her  very  much  for  the  cake 
She  gave  us  that  cake.  Her  birthday  was 
December  3  1 . 

Marion  took  me  with  her  mother,  father, 
sister  and  brother  for  a  long  drive.  Her  mother 
and  father  told  Marion  to  give  me  some  candy. 

Laura  Manza. 

Miss  Dunkin's  sister  Jennie  wrote  me  a  nice 
long  letter.  She  is  a  junior  in  high  school.  She 
said  she  would  send  me  some  pictures  soon. 
My  father  sent  me  a  hip  skirt  for  Christmas. 

Ida  Biavaschi. 

I  received  a  letter  from  my  mother.  She  told 
me  that  I  had  a  new  cousin.  She  was  born  on 
New  Years  Day.  She  has  not  been  named  yet. 
We  want  to  study  hard  for  our  mid-term  ex- 
amination which  will  be  about  the  middle  of 
this  month.  Edward  Sparks. 

Roy  Tuggle's  brother  came  to  see  him.  He 
stayed  over  Christmas  and  attended  our  party. 

Raymond  Johnson's  sister  came  to  see  him 
last  Saturday.  She  was  on  her  way  to  Washing- 
ton. 

My  birthday  was  January  second.  Miss  Dun- 
kin  gave  me  a  book.  Ruth  Cox. 

I  returned  to  school  last  Monday.  I  like  to 
go  to  school.  There  are  six  girls  and  five  boys 
in  my  class.  I  am  glad  to  be  back  with  my 
friends  again.  Emil  Bennett. 

We  had  a  nice  dinner  New  Years  Day.  We 
had  soup,  crackers,  turkey,  gravy,,  potatoes, 
corn,  peas,  cranberries,  lettuce,  pickles  and 
mince-ole.  Then  in  the  evening  we  had  a  dance. 
We  had  a  fine  time.  1  he  boys  and  girls  all 
like  Mr.  Menzemer.  He  is  good  to  everyone. 

Bertha  Noyd. 

We  went  to  the  show  last  Sunday  night.  It 
was  Reginald  Denny  in  "Where  was  I?"  We 
enjoyed  the  show  very  much.  I  hope  my  mother 
will  send  me  a  new  pair  of  ice  skates  real  soon. 
I  received  many  presents  for  Christmas.  I  sent 
my  mother  a  nice  present. 

William  and  May  Yaeger's  brother  came  to 
see  them  on  Christmas  Day.  They  were  glad  to 
see   him.  Julia  Raniere. 

The  sun  is  shining  today.  My  grandmother 
sent  me  a  watch  for  Christmas.  My  mother  and 
father  sent  ,me  many  presents.  There  was  a 
Christmas  tree  in  the  gymnasium  on  Christmas 
Eve.  Old  Santa  Claus  visited  us.  He  had  a 
bundle  of  toys  on  his  back.  He  shook  hands 
with  the  boys  and  girls. — Richard  Wilkinson. 

My  sunt  Mary  sent  me  a  new  rose  silk  crepe 
dechine  dress  for  Christmas.  I  received  a  letter 
from  my  mother.  She  told  me  that  my  brother 
had  a  vacation  and  was  home  for  the  holidays.. 
Miss  Berglund  walked  with  the  girls  last  Sun- 
day. Alice  Cox. 

Last  week  we  had  examination.  It  was  quite 
hard  We  are  glad  that  it  is  over.  The  Boulder 
high  school  boys  will  play  our  basket  ball  team 
next  week.  The  game  will  be  played  on  our 
floor.  The  boys  and  girls  had  a  nice  time  skat- 
ing last  week.  The  ice  was  just  fine. 

Edward  Olson. 
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My  name  is  Robert.  The  boys  call  me  Bobby. 
I  am  a  good  boy.  I  love  my  mother.  I  like 
to  go  to  school.  My  brother,  Van  goes  to 
school.  Robert  Moschelle. 

I  got  four  books,  two  shirts,  some  pants, 
some  shoes,  two  neckties,  one  hat,  some  colors, 
and  candy  and  nuts,  and  apples  and  oranges 
for  Christmas.  Buddy  Evans. 

I  got  my  skates  in  1925.  I  skate  very  well. 
I  like  to  go  on  the  ice.  I  do  not  skate  with 
girls.  I  am  not  a  big  boy.  The  big  boys  skate 
with  the  girls.  Joe  Kuzara. 

Miss  Chambers  teaches  me  to  sew.  I  mend 
the  clothes  and  sew  on  buttonss  every  day.  I 
like  to  sew.  My  teacher  comes  to  the  sewing 
class.     She  says  that  I  sew  very  well. 

Mildred  Christensen. 

My  mother  sent  me  a  cut  map  for 
Christmas.  I  like  it.  1  can  put  it  together. 
I  know  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon, 
Utah,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota. 

Lyle  Olsen. 

Mrs..  Taylor  took  us  to  the  gym.  We  saw 
Miss  Sturdevant's  big  girls.  They  had  a  dumb- 
bell drill.  It  was  fine.  They  marched  and 
danced.  The  girls  are  pretty.  I  like  t3  cee 
them.  Katherine  Noyd. 

Joe  unlocked  the  closet.  He  got  the  pencils. 
He  sharpened  the  pencils.  Buddy  passed  the 
paper.  I  wrote  my  lesson.  Mrs.  Taylor  read 
my  lesson.  She  marked  it  100.  I  want  100 
every  day.  Hildegrad  Wudell. 

Mrs.  Taylor  took  us  to  the  printing  office. 
Mr.  Kemp  was  printing.  We  watched  him. 
Some  slugs  fell  down.  Mr.  Kemp  picked  them 
up  and  melted  them.  I  was  surprised.  We  had 
a  good  time.  Margaret  Wilkinson. 

I  had  a  good  time  Christmas.  I  saw  Santa 
Claus.  I  saw  the  Christmas  tree.  I  got  six 
presents.  I  get  some  skates  for  Christmas. 
We  had  a  program  on  Christmas  Eve.  The 
blind  children  sang.  The  deaf  children 
signed.     Everybody  clapped. 

Lloyd  Revelle. 

 o  

LOCALS  FOR  THE  GIRLS'  SIDE 
Helen  Johnson,  Reporter 

Katie  Boggio  and  Barbara  Johnson 
have  been  mischievous  lately. 

Minnie  Gummow  is  expecting  to 
visit  Helen  Johnson  next  summer. 

Marion  Sloan's  parents  and  brothers 
came  to  see  her  on  New  Year's  for  a 
while. 

Stephia  Tularski  made  a  new  dress. 
She  is  a  fine  dressmaker,  at  least,  we 
think  so. 

Edna  Kupfer  is  just  like  a  peacock 
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because  she  got  a  few  new  dresses  for 
Christmas. 

Montana  Parr's  mother,  brother 
and  friends  of  Basin  visited  Montana 
one  Sunday. 

Thelma  Penman's  father  came  to 
see  her,  too..  He  came  in  the  car 
from  Bozeman. 

Barbara  Redinger  is  improving  in 
work  in  school.  Hope  her  parents  will 
be  proud  of  her. 

Katherine  Noyd  is  exceedingly 
proud  of  a  new  rocking  chair  which 
she  got  for  Christmas. 

Irene  Colwell  might  be  a  good  work- 
er a  beauty-parlor  as  she  has  curled 
several  of  the  girls'  hair. 

Mary  Bubnash  is  expecting  to  visit 
her  sister  in  Seattle  next  summer. 
Hope  she  will  not  fail  of  it. 

Hildgard  Wudell  likes  to  write 
letters  to  her  relatives.  She  is  pretty 
smart  girl  in  many  ways,  too. 

Alice  and  Ruth  Cox  still  like  to 
make  new  dresses.  Probably,  they  will 
be  good  dressmakers  some  day. 

Florence  Reinke's  mother  and 
brother  who  came  from  Missoula 
visited  with  Florence  on  Christmas. 

Gertie  Smidt  ought  to  be  a  good 
girl  for  she  has  been  reading  the 
stories  in  the  Bible  nearly  every  day. 

Margaret  Wilkinson  is  extremely 
proud  to  have  a  new  hip  shirt  and  a 
Tom  Boy  skirt.  They  look  cute  on  her. 

Adela  Chinadle  got  a  lovely  pres- 
ent from  her  sister  who  is  as  a  nurse 
in  Indiana.  She  is  very  proud  of  it. 

Velma  Goldizen  has  been  lately 
teasing  the  girls.  She  is  crazy  over 
skating  on  the  ice.  Good  sport,  isn't 
she? 

Bertha  Noyd  served  a  nice  turkey 
on  her  table  which  her  mother  sent 
for  Christmas.  We  appreciated  it  very 
much. 

May  Yaeger's  brother  of  Lewis- 
town  visited  his  sister  and  brother  for 
nearly  a  week.  He  also  attended  our 
party  and  it  is  evident  that  he  enjoved 
it  immensely. 
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Miss  Annie  Pierce,  the  supervisor 
of  the  dining  room,  gave  us  Camp 
Fire  Girls  a  nice  box  of  sweet  choco- 
lates. We  thanked  her  very  much  for 
her  kindness. 

We  Camp  Fire  Girls  teased  Mrs. 
Goodman  who  was  just  married  a 
short  time  ago.  She  gave  us  ^1.50  to 
get  a  box  of  chocolates.  We  ap- 
preciated it  immensely. 

Caroline  Meyer  always  likes  to  walk 
with  George  Drinville.  She  may  be 
his  pet.  She  always  looks  cute  when 
she  laughs  or  cries.  She  loves  to  play 
with  a  doll  constantly. 

Helen  Chinadle  got  a  long  letter 
from  her  old  pal,  Evelyn  Krumm  say- 
ing that  she  very  much  appreciated 
our  sending  nice  presents  to  her  for 
Christmas.  She  said  that  the  girls  in 
College  said  that  Evelyn  was  Santa 
Claus'  pet  for  getting  so  many  pres- 
ents. 

Helen  Johnson  will  be  exceeding- 
ly glad  when  school  is  out  as  she  is 
anxious  to  drive  a  new  car  next  spring 
and  there  is  good  tidings  for  her  that 
her  family  will  have  a  new  car  when 
she  comes  home.  She  also  got  a  letter 
from  home  saying  that  her  uncle  who 
lived  in  Superior  died  on  Chrismas 
morning.  His  age  was  88  years.  He 
was  a  soldier  in  the  Civil  War.  She 
was  also  surprised  to  hear  of  the  mar- 
riage of  her  second  cousin. 

 o  

LOCALS  FOR  THE  BOYS'  SIDE 
Harry  Schoenberg,  Reporter 

Raymond  Johnson's  sister  came  to 
see  him  for  a  while  about  Christmas 
time. 

Roy  Tuggle  is  anxious  to  study  his 
lesson  every  day  and  he  is  getting 
along  fine  in  school. 

Ole  Olbu  still  uses  his  straw  hat.  I 
thought  it  is  winter,  but  he  seems  to 
think  that  summer  is  still  here. 

Roy  Tuggle  received  more  Chris- 
tmas cards  than  any  other  boy.  He 
received  about  3  2  cards. 

We  are  C-r--7  r^bout  playing  games 
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every  day.  We  want  to  see  who  will 
be  the  champion  of  the  games. 

Edward  Petek  received  a  watch 
from  his  mother.  He  seems  to  use  it 
like  men  do.  He  is  proud  of  it. 

Edward  Petek's  mother  visited  here 
and  stayed  for  a  few  days.  He  was 
certainly  glad  to  see  his  mother  again. 

All  of  the  kids'  eyes  sparkled  when 
they  got  the  packages  from  their 
parents  or  relatives.  They  play  with 
their  toys  every  day. 

Billy  Meyer's  parents  came  to  visit 
at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Altop's  home  first 
and  then  they  visited  him  here.  They 
stayed  here  one  day. 

William  Yaeger's  brother,  Joe 
came  to  see  him  after  Christmas.  He 
stayed  here  for  several  days  and 
seemed  to  enjoy  his  visit. 

The  pupil  who  received  the  biggest 
package  during  the  Christmas  evening 
is  Billy  Mayer.  We  wished  that  our 
packages  had  been  like  Billy's. 

Everett  Gilliam  expects  to  go  to  the 
hospital  as  the  doctor  will  take  his 
tonsils  out  soon  maybe.  We  hope  he 
will  be  all  right  after  the  operation. 

Emil  Bennett  came  back  to  school 
on  the  third  of  January.  The  kids 
were  glad  to  meet  him.  He  will  have 
a  hard  time  to  catch  up  with  his  class. 

Jed  Mo's  parents,,  brother  and 
sister  motored  from  Bozeman  in  their 
car  which  is  an  Oldsomobile.  They 
stayed  a  few  days.  Jed  was  surely  glad 
to  see  them. 

For  a  few  days  all  of  the  pupils 
went  skating  every  afternoon  from 
3:30  to  4:30  o'clock  because  the 
gymnasium  was  decorated  with  the 
tree.  Fulton  Herbold  is  the  most  ex- 
cited about  skating  again. 

Roy  Tuggle's  brother,  Lawrence 
came  here  to  see  him.  He  remained 
for  one  week  of  his  two  weeks'  vaca- 
tion. He  seemed  to  enjoy  himself  very 
much  here.  He  went  back  home  on 
Thursday,  the  thirtieth  of  December. 
We  hope  that  he  will  come  here  again 
some  day.  We  missed  him  very  much. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES 


Mrs.  Bessie  Brown,  the  reporter  wishes  to  have  ^ 
anyone    let   her    know   the    whereabouts  and 
doings  of  former  graduates  and  pupils  of  the 
Montana  School   for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 
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The  subscription  list  to  the  Rocky  Mountain 
LEADER  has  grown  a  good  deal  since  the 
first  issue  of  October.  Mr.  Menzemer  got 
several  subscribers  who  are  really  interested  to 
know  of  their  Alma  Mater.  Mrs.  Arva  Girard 
of  Deer  Lodge  sent  in  for  four  years  and 
Clarence  Constance  of  Medicine  Lake  also 
wanted  to  know  what  became  of  two  issues  as 
he  had  sent  for  a  year's  subscription. 

The  Deer  Lodge  news  m  the  Butte  Miner 
we  noticed  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arva  Girard 
(Margaret  Martin)  were  in  Idaho  for  the 
Christmas  holidays  with  the  former's  parents. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Menzemer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
E.  Taylor  and  Mrs.  Brown  received  the  neA's 
of  the  arrival  of  a  baby  girl  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  West  Wilson,  Jr.  in  Ingle- 
wood,  California.  Mrs.  Wilson  is  better  known 
as  Thelma  Blackman.  The  young  lady  has  been 
christened  Patricia  Josephine.  Hope  the  par- 
ents will  find  much  happiness  and  comfort 
from  their  first  born  child.  The  LEADER 
joins  in  congratulations. 

The  Boulder  Silent  Club  had  their  second 
social  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence 
Altop,  entertained  by  Miss  Kathleen  Stinson 
on  New  Year's  Eve.  The  evening  was  very 
pleasantly  spent  in  playing  whist;  watching 
the  eld  year  out  and  welcoming  the  new  year 
in.  Miss  Stinson  served  delicious  refreshments. 
The  first  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Clarence 
Altop  and  Mrs.  E.  V.  Kemp.  Mrs.  Altop  and 
Harold  Brandt  won  the  consolation  prizes. 

The  members  of  the  B.  S.  C.  are  mostly 
former  pupils  and  officers  of  this  school. 
These  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Altop,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Low,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kemp,  Miss 
Logan,  Miss  Pierce,  Mrs.  Brown,  Harold 
Brandt,  George  Morrison,  and  the  hostess, 
Miss  Stinson. 

The  deaf  of  Montana  will  be  shocked  to 
hear  of  the  death  of  our  good  friend,  Mr. 
Chester  Codman  of  Chicago.  He  died  on  the 
16th  of  December  at  the  hospital.  He  died  from 
blood  poisoning,  starting  from  a  scratch  on  his 
hand.  He  was  the  president  of  our  Montana 
Association  of  the  Deaf  during  the  years 
from  1919  to  1922. 

He  will  be  deeply  misred  by  the  Deaf  of 
Montatia  and  especially  the  people  of  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Brown  received  a  long  letter  from  Mrs. 
Philip  Heupel  (Julia  Cole)  our  1916  graduate 
and   Gallaudett   College   girl   for   three  years. 
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She  has  three  children.  The  tone  of  her  letter 
showed  that  she  is  very  happily  married  and 
she  wanted  to  know  the  whereabouts  of  her 
old  schoolmates  and  classmates..  She  wished 
to  be  remembered  to  her  friends. 

Through  Chester  Patrick,  we  learned  that 
his  brother,  Henry,  another  of  our  1916  gra- 
duates, has  a  steady  job  as  lather  and  his  other 
brother,  Fred  is  now  an  interior  decorator  in 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

December  13,  George  Morrison  went  to 
Valier  where  he  visited  his  sister  for  the  Chris- 
mas  holidays.  He  returned  in  time  for  the 
B.  S.  Club  party.  He  reported  a  fine  time  and 
that  he  made  a  call  on  his  old  schoolmate, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Ryan.  They  are  doing 
fine  on  their  large  stock  ranch. 

The  boys  and  girls  have  had  good  times 
sicatlng  on  the  Boulder  river,  a  very  short 
d. stance  from  our  premises.  The  ice  is  the 
be^t  It  has  been  for  several  years.  They  hope 
tliey  will  have  many  more  "skating  parties" 
as  they  call  the  sport. 

Mrs.  Gilbert  Akers  (Edith  Wilhelm)  of 
Palm  Beach,  Florida  wrote  and  sent  pictures 
of  her  and  her  new  husband  to  a  few  of  her 
friends.  She  looks  natural  but  doesn't  seem  to 
have  gained  much  weight  back  there. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Lithgow  (Olive  Goldizen)  now 
lives  in  Klamath  Falls,  Oregon.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  a  hearing  man  last  fall.  According  to 
her  letters  to  her  sister,  Velma,  she  seems  to  be 
happily  married.  The  Rocky  Mountain 
LEADER   extends  its  congratulations. 

Mrs.  George  Quick  (Alice  Dailey),  Great 
Falls,  Montana,  was  another  of  our  subscribers 
who  felt  uneasy  at  not  receiving  the  first 
number  of  the  paper.  She  wrote  saying  that  she 
thought  we  had  forgotten  that  she  paid  a  dollar 
lart  year  for  two  years.  No,  Alice,  we  don't 
forget  old  friends  like  that.  But  sometimes 
accidents  and  delays  happen  in  a  printing 
office,  and  we  fail  to  get  the  paper  out  on 
t.me.  We  hope  she  has  received  the  first  and 
fecond  numbers  by  this  time,  and  will  receive 
the  paper  regularly  hereafter.  Alice  said  that 
her  husband  had  resigned  his  position  with  the 
Anaconda  Copper  Company  last  June,  and 
gets  a  nension  from  the  company.  He  had 
been  a  bolt  cutter  and  oiler  at  the  machine 
rhop  for  thirty  years  and  a  driller  for  five 
years.  A  long  service,  indeed,  fully  meriting 
a  pension. — The  Minnesota  Companion. 

Mrs.  George  Quick  was  one  of  our  pupils 
during  the  years  of  1902-'04.  She  came  from 
Minnesota  as  her  parents  moved  to  Kibby, 
Montana,  many  miles  from  Great  Falls. 
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LOCALS  FOR  THE  BOYS'  SIDE 
Pat  Callahan,  Reporter 

Christmas  brought  many  boxes  to 
all  of  us  but  to  none  with  more  abund- 
ance than  to  David  Mainwaring.  His 
packages  almost  reached  the  score 
mark. 

A  din  arose  from  the  region  of  the 
little  boys  quarters  last  Friday  that 
eclipsed  all  other  noises  including 
even  the  power-house  whistle;  it  was 
Everett  Cummings  and  Nels  Elmose. 
It  is  to  be  doubted  if  the  New  Year 
ever  received  such  a  welcome  before 
and  the  Old  Year  such  an  adieu. 
Gabriel  would  do  well  to  enlist  the  aid 
of  these  two  in  awakening  the  dead  on 
"the  last  day." 

Both  Ober  One  and  Ober  Two — 
Frank  and  Orren,  respectively — take 
great  delight  in  operating  our  new 
Orthophonic  Victrola.  Frank's  favorite 
record  deals  v/ith  a  bob-tailed  nag 
while  Orrn's  is,  "Susanna."  Heated 
arguments  are  frequently  indulged  in 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  two  songs;  so 
heated  indeed  that  they  often  result 
in  a  fistic  outburst,  in  which  Frank  has 
somevvhat  the  stronger  argument. 

This  morning — January  2 — Oscar 
Schoberg  is  sporting  a  blackened  eye. 
This  New  Year's  gift  was  given  Oscar 
by  Pat  Callahan  while  playing  a  game 
on  the  ice  yesterday. 

Vengeance  has  been  the  ruling 
emotion  in  Jacob  Robert's  birthday. 
Bert  deprived  Jake  of  some  of  his 
Christmas  cheer  by  feeding  the  latter 
spoilt  Brazilian  nuts.  Jake  ate  em! 

Never  was  there  a  leather  neck  that 
had  anything  on  John  Hitslast;  in  his 
escapades  of  the  past  couple  of  days 
he  has  bent  a  steel  bridge  beam,  up- 
rooted rocks  embedded  in  the  ice, 
penetrated  the  mysterious  deoths  of 
numerous  air  holes,  damaged  a  score 
of  comrades,  shattered  the  ice  in  many 
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places,  and  "is  rearing  to  go"  skating 
again  so  he  can  do  it  all  over. 

Joe  Zunick  is  looking  forward  with 
not  a  little  enjoyment  to  having  his 
tonsils  removed.  "Not  a  little  enjoy- 
ment," we  say  which  means  "none 
what-so-ever." 

There's  David  at  the  head  of  the 
locals  and  here's  Kenneth  Ricketts  at 
the  very  tail  end;  this  is  the  farthest 
they  have  been  apart  since  September 
eighth. 

This  department  wishes  to  express 
its  appreciation  to  ail  those  who  did  so 
much  to  make  its  Christmas  one  of 
the  most  happy  it  has  had.  For  gifts 
received  we  are  indebted  to;  Mr. 
Murphy,  purchasing  agent,  for  an 
Orthophonic  Victrola;  to  our  night- 
watch  man  and  the  engineers,  for  fruit; 
and  to  the  teachers  and  officers  for 
their  many  and  well  chosen  individual 
gifts. 


THE  MUSIC  DEPARTMENT 

The  Christmas  Carol  singing,  plan- 
ned entirely  by  the  boys,  was  praise- 
worthy. We  were  glad  they  remem- 
bered to  observe  the  beautiful  old 
English  custom.  It  was  pleasant  to  be 
awakened  by  the  singing  of  these 
carols,  and  to  be  so  filled  with  the  true 
spirit  of  Christmas. 

We  hope  the  Carolers  will  remember 
this  custom  every  year. 

Mr.  Menzemer  visited  chorus  last 
week  and  commended  our  four-part 
singing. 

The  class  is  learning  new  hymns  for 
Sunday  school  in  unison  and  in  parts. 

With  the  fresh  impetus  that  the 
New  Year  brings,  we  expect  to  re- 
double our  efforts  in  piano  and  chorus 
and  hope  to  accomplish  much. 

Since  John  Selon  left  us  Pat  Cal- 
lahan has  been  our  only  soloist  until 
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Christmas  when  Frank  Ober  sang 
"Holy  Night."  Joe  Zunick  is  taking 
vocal,  so  we  hope  to  have  another 
vocalist  soon. 


NEWS  FROM  THE  GIRLS'  SIDE 
Reported  by  the  Girls 

Mary  Snow  was  very  much  sur- 
prised and  pleased  to  receive  a  nice 
baby  doll  from  Mrs.  Moe,  Jed's 
mother,  for  Christmas.  Mary  is  proud 
of  her  doll  and  plays  with  it  every 
day.  She  named  it  "Waketa." 

The  teachers  of  our  department 
have  finished  reading  us  "Erskine 
Dale,  Pioneer,"  by  John  Fox,  Jr.  It 
is  a  story  of  a  white  child  whose  mother 
was  supposed  to  have  been  killed  by 
the  Indians.  He  was  brought  up  at 
first  by  the  Indians  and  later  lived  with 
his  real  relatives  in  Virginia.  The  story 
is  very  exciting  and  interesting. 

On  Christmas  morning  we  were  a- 
wakened  about  a  quarter  after  six  by 
a  pleasant  sound.  It  was  the  blind 
boys  reminding  us  of  Christmas  by 
singing  Christmas  carols. 

Audrey  Mitchell  is  a  lucky  girl  this 
year.  She  got  many  Christmas  pres- 
ents, including  ajovely  silk  dress  from 
her  stepfather. 

Esther  Spoonemore  is  expecting  to 
see  her  grandmother  and  two  cousins 
in  January,  and  is  very  anxious  to  have 
them  come.  Her  grandmother  is  six- 
ty-seven years  old,  and  the  cousins 
that  will  probably  come,  too,  are  eight 
years  and  two  years.  We  will  all  be 
glad  to  see  them. 

Our  Geography  class  has  finished 
studying  the  Southern  States,  and  we 
made  some  interesting  diagrams  in 
Braille  showing  a  comparison  between 
those  states  and  the  whole  United 
States. 

The  middle  of  December  all  of  the 
blind  boys  and  girls  went  to  a  concert 
at  the  town  high  school.  It  was  a  read- 


ing given  by  the  head  of  the  dramatics 
department  of  Intermountain  Union 
College  of  Helena.  The  name  of  the 
reading  was  "Smilin'  Through."  We 
all  thought  it  was  a  very  fine  perform- 
ance. Besides  the  reading,  one  of  the 
teachers  of  the  music  department  of 
the  same  school  played  a  violin,  ac- 
companied by  another  teacher  on  the 
piano.  She  played  mostly  sonatas 
which  were  very  beautiful. 

Audrey  Mitchell  is  practicing  hard 
and  will  soon  be  able  to  write  her 
mother  a  letter  on  the  typewriter. 

Esther  Spoonemore  reads  books  to 
the  other  girls,  and  they  do  enjoy 
them. 

We  all  had  a  very  Merry  Christmas. 

 o  

CHRISTMAS  DAY 

A  jet  of  white  steam  plumed  the  roof  of  the 
power  plant  as  the  six-thirty  whistle  flung  forth 
on  the  still  morning  air  its  tribute  to  a  new  day. 
The  sound  was  carried  across  the  fields,  river, 
school  buildings,  and  beyond  to  the  clear-cut 
peaks  that  shimmered  in  a  flood  of  moonlight 
and  here -was  hurled  from  peak  to  peak  until 
at  length  it  died  away  in  the  distance,  a  mere 
sigh  on  the  cold  morning  air.  But  the  whistle 
was  not  the  first  herald  of  Christmas  Day;  long, 
long  before  the  stars  in  the  east  began  to  pale, 
"Silent  Night,"  "Hark  the  Herald  Angels 
Sing,"  and  other  favorite  carols  announced  the 
birth  of  Christmas  day!  The  day  wore  on; 
night  gave  place  to  another  dawn,  and  early 
dawn  unto  a  gorgeous  sunrise;  a  sunrise  at- 
tended by  mists  ranging  in  color  from  amber 
hue  to  purple  and  crimson  interlaced  by  long 
shaft  of  gold.  The  mountain  summits  were 
first  to  be  guilded  in  liquid  gold.  Gradually 
as  from  the  cones  of  volcanoes  the  golden  lava 
flowed  down  the  time-scarred  mountain  sides 
until  even  the  snow  in  the  lowlands  sparkled 
and  glittered  in  the  brilliant  sunshine  and  the 
chill  December  day  was  tempered  with  a  breath 
of  springlike  warm.th. 

At  irregular  intervals  throughout  the  day 
the  sun  was  hidden  by  snowclouds  but  after 
each  brief  absence  it  again  shone  forth  re- 
splendent. 

The  sunset  was  rivaled  only  by  the  sunrise 
and  the  long  twilight  by  the  early  dawn;  all 
were  alike  in  sublime  grandeur  and  supreme 
stillness. 

As  night  in  its  age-old  battle  with  day, 
claimed  the  world  again  for  its  own,  the  weird 
cries  of  the  coyotes  could  be  heard  coming 
from  the  fields  and  distant  mountains  that 
loomed  on  the  vague  horizon  like  majestic 
■sentinels  of  the  stillness.  The  ice-coated  river 
looked  between  its  wooded  banks  like  a  strip  of 
the  sky  as  it  reflected  into  the  heavens  star 
image  for  star  image  and  azure  for  azure. 
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As  midnight  drew  near  a  light  breeze  sprang 
up  bringing  with  it  fleecy  snowclouds.  This 
curtain  wrapped  about  it,  the  soul  of  Christmas 
day  took  up  its  place  among  the  host  of 
shadowy  yesterdays  leaving  behind,  in  the 
memory  of  many,  one  of  the  rarest  and  most 
beautiful  gems  of  life,  the  satisfying  picture  of 
a  perfect  day. 

Pat  Callahan. 


wheat  is  in  danger  of  burning.  If  it  has  too 
much  rain,  all  of  the  strength  goes  to  the  straw 
and  the  heads  have  only  a  few  grains  of  wheat. 
Spring  wheat  is  usually  threshed  in  July.  If 
very  many  farmers  live  in  the  same  valley  one 
of  them  usually  owns  a  threshing  outfit,  and 
in  order  to  get  enough  men  to  haul  grain  and 
run  the  machines,  all  help  each  other  and  then 
use   the   machine.  Esther  Spoonemore. 


Last  week  when  Joe  Zunick  and  I  went 
skating  we  went  down  to  the  bridge  and  put 
on  our  skates.  We  had  started  up  the  river 
when  all  at  once  I  hit  a  hole  and  fell  flat  on 
my  stomach.  Joe  began  to  laugh  at  me  as  I  got 
up.  After  we  got  up  to  the  town  bridge,  I 
started  skating  circles  around  Joe,  and  he  said 
I  was  showing  off.  When  his  brother  came  he 
left  me  free  to  skate  by  myself.  I  skated  until 
five  o'clock,  and  then  went  back  to  school  to 
wash  for  supper.  My  skating  day  ended  after 
supper.  Frank  Ober. 


The  new  cowboy  hat  which  I  receivd  for 
Christmas  is  very  nice.  It  sure  makes  me  happy 
when  the  girls  see  me  wearing  it.  They  call  me 
"The  Little  Sheik."  Nels  Elmose. 


We  had  a  good  time  on  Christmas  Eve.  The 
State  gave  the  Blind  Department  an  Ortho- 
phonic  Victrola  for  a  Christmas  present.  The 
teachers  played  it  while  they  passed  around 
the  packages.  Kenneth  Ricketts. 


I  got  myself  a  big  wide  cowboy  belt,  and  I 
like  it  fine.  The  name  of  it  is  "Bronco-Rider's 
Safety  Belt."  It  is  tan  and  has  a  beaded  star 
in  the  center.  John  Hitslast. 


LIQUOR 


Liquor  should  not  be  allowed  in  any  country 
because  it  ruins  one's  health  and  life,  and  it 
hinders  the  growth  of  one's  country.  If  one 
drinks  too  much  one  gets  sick,  and  eventually 
it  k;lls  one.  It  separates  families  and  anyone 
that  is  drunk  cannot  run  engines  and  work 
machinery.  It  does  many  other  things.  Liquor 
should  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Everett  Cummings. 


WHEAT 

Montana  has  several  advantages  over  the 
North  Central  States  for  raising  different  kinds 
of  crops.  For  instance,  Montana  can  raise  both 
winter  and  spring  wheat  while  North  and 
South  Dakota  can  raise  only  spring  wheat  and 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  just  winter  wheat.  Some 
farmers  plant  their  winter  wheat  in  September 
and  some  later  than  that.  Spring  wheat  is 
planted  in  March.  When  wheat  is  several  inches 
high  it  should  have  quite  a  bit  of  rain.  If  it 
dcesn't,,  and  the  ground  gets  hard  and  dry,  the 


A  YOUNG  BLIND  HERO 

Suppose  you  were  an  11 -year-old  youngster 
and  like  George  M.  Damon,  a  pupil  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  had  lost  the  use  of  your  eyes 
five  years  ago — 

Would  you,  as  he  did  last  summer,  row  300 
feet  into  the  ocean  at  Humarock  Beach  and 
rescue  a  woman  from  drowning,  locating  her 
by  her  cries? 

And  could  you,  as  did  George,  when  told  by 
a  Herald  man  that  the  Liberty  Magazine  had 
given  him  its  $1,000  weekly  bravery  reward  for 
the  act,  put  wealth  of  feeling  and  utter  joy 
into  your  rejoinder? 

"Wow!"  he  said.  "Wow!"  he  said,  and  he 
said  finally,  "Oh,  Boy!" 

"Say,"  coming  back  to  earth,  "I'll  be  the 
richest  boy  in  school,  "  but  this  called  for  a 
gentle  rebuke  from  the  matron,  and  quick 
acquiescence  on  his  part  that  there  are  other 
riches  greater  than  money. 

it  is  a  bit  steep  to  ask  an  11 -year-old  boy 
what  he  thinks  he  will  turn  to  for  a  livelihood 
when  he  grows  up,  the  more  so  when  that 
Lttle  chap  has  lost  his  eye-sight,  but — 

"Ihere  are  lots  of  things  I  like  to  do,"  he 
said.  "My  sloyd  work  is  great.  I  can  make 
baskets  already,  and  I  like  it.  But  I  guess  most, 
I  would  like  to  do  what  my  father  does  — fish- 
ing and  pulling  lobster  pots." 

"But  could  you  do  that?" 

"Why  not?"  said  George.  "I  could  buy  lots 
of  Icbtter  pots  with  $1,000." 

About  five  years  ago,  when  he  was  six,  he 
was  playing  in  a  shack  at  Humarock,  his  home, 
with  some  fascinating,  greasy-looking  sticks. 
He  threw  one  against  a  window.  It  was  dy- 
namite. The  shack  was  blown  to  bits  about  him. 
When  George  picked  himself  up  from  the 
ruins  the  day  had  gone,  and  night  had  closed 
about  him. 

It  was  in  this  night  of  his  that  George  was 
sitting  last  summer  during  his  vacation  at 
heme,  beside  the  ocean.  He  had  grown  ac- 
customed to  the  darkness,  and  his  other  senses, 
touch,  hearing  and  smell,  were  acute. 

For  four  years  he  had  been  at  the  Perkins 
Inst'tution,  and  there  he  had  learned  many 
things.  His  summers,  spent  at  home  with  his 
father,  were  passed  on  the  beach  or  in  the 
fishing  fmack.  This  day,  as  he  listened  to  the 
ocean,  another  voice  struck  his  ear,  a  cry  of 
fear,  a  call  for  help.  Not  hesitating  an  instant 
he  jumped  into  his  own  little  skiff. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Burgess  of  Brockton,  in  swim- 
ming, had  got  beyond  her  depth,  and  was 
sinking  when,  guided  by  her  cries,  George 
reached  her  side  and  pulled  her  into  the  boat, 
then,  guided  anew  by  cheers  of  those  who  had 
gathered  on  the  shore,  got  safely  to  land. 

— Boston  Herald. 
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